WHO GETS THE FOOD DOLLAR?— 
“Country Gardener” house organ of 
Country Gardens, Inc., calls our atten- 
tion to an October 15 “U. S. News and 
World” Report, depicting “with crystal 
clarity what a tiny part of the food dol- 
lar goes to distributors and processors”. 
Here it is: 


1947 1954 
Farmers’ Share ................ 50.4¢ 43.1e 
Labor Cost in Processing 
Transportation, Packing, 
21.8¢ 23.7¢ 
Profits of Processors 
& Distributors. ............ 4.3¢ 2.3¢ 


Thus while labor costs were rising 7.4¢ 
or 31 percent, prices paid farmers have 
gone down 7.3c or 14 percent. At the 
same time processors and distributors’ 
profits were reduced 2c or approximately 
47 percent. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT—The New 
York State Civil Defense Commission is 
distributing a Ripley’s “Believe it or 
Not” circular encouraging the accumula- 
tion of a home food reserve in the event 
of enemy attack. The material and draw- 
ings donated as a public service by Rip- 
ley’s “Believe it or Not”, calls attention 
to the fact that the average adult eats 
1600 pounds of food a year—11 times his 
own weight, and tells of a huge omelet 
composed of 7200 eggs, fried in a pan 8 
fect across. The plan was greased by 
attaching slabs of bacon to the feet of 
th: girls who turned it into a skating 
rik, and there are other such oddities. 


sut most importantly, the circular en- 
co rages the reader to store several days 
su ply of every day foods “especially 
th se that are well packaged in cans, and 
se led cartons.” Majority of the items 
or the suggested list are canned, such as 
ju -e, fruits, vegetables, meats, soups, 
et Other items listed are can opener, 
m iches, water, canned heat, coffee, tea, 
su ar, ete. 


ales minded folks will see in this an 
\ortunity for temporarily increased 
se es, but the main theme that should be 
pb! »moted is the fact that this is just one 
mre of the many contributions that 
cained foods make to better and safer 
liv ng. 
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SCOTCHING —Out in Wisconsin early in September, an 
THE RUMORS unverified rumor that one canner had named 
a certain price on corn, led another canner 
to name a still lower price. The rumor about the first canner’s price 
was untrue. The second canner did not find that out until after he 
had named the lower price. If the truth were known, it would 
undoubtedly reveal that this same situation has been and continues 
to be repeated in just about every state where canning is practiced. 
And it has been so since canners became canners (not salesmen). 
And to be sure, it doesn’t only happen on corn. As a matter of fact 
the same situation is reported in New York State, and now the 
kraut packers report a case involving a report of a certain firm 
cumping kraut on the market. On investigation this firm hadn’t 
cut kraut for five years, and almost all of its kraut machinery had 
been long since liquidated. Canners everywhere are being urged 
to use the telephone before falling for this age old “shell game’. 


Because market information and price reporting is a prime func- 
tion of this publication, this column is naturally concerned over 
this situation. Back in 1939, when this condition was rampant, this 
publication invited canners all over to send in weekly reports of 
sales—by grade, style and can size of course. For a period of about 
6 or 8 weeks the reports came in in good volume and were duly 
published. But they soon dwindled down to a mere trickle. It’s 
rather hard to understand why, for we have no ax to grind and 
our editors happily have always enjoyed the full confidence of the 
industry. It’s safe to say that if we didn’t know how to keep a 
secret, we wouldn’t be here today. Several years ago we tried to 
revive that reporting in a modified way, supplying forms and post- 
age free return envelopes. A number of canners have been faithful 
to this day, sending in regular weekly reports, and we are ever 
grateful to them. These reports, combined with those of our own 
market reporters, our own personal contacts, and other gleenings, 
help us keep our fingers on the pulse of the market. This has been 
the writer’s job for approximately 20 years. Even so we do not 
admit to infalibility, and we should like to see the man or organi- 
zation who does. 


But if canners are serious about this business of spiking rumors, 
by all means this column urges them to use their telephone. It 
urges further that they use the unbiased facilities of this journal. 
Use the telephone, of course, but also turn to the price page that 
appears in every issue of this publication. More than that, help us 
keep that page in exact accordance with the market, by sending in 
your reports, which will never be identified with your firm, unless 
you so desire. The greater the cooperation, the greater the accuracy. 
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ASSOCIATION © comuention SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1954—10WA-NEBRASKA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1954—ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—1ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—1INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York, Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con. 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 
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DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 
WITH ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Annual Fieldman’s Conference, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 — OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 
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FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-28, 1955 ~ NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 25-26, 1955—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—-cANNERS LEAGUE 


_ OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 


Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


NAWGA TO SUPPORT R-P 
STRENGTHENING AMENDMENT 


In a bulletin to its membership dated 
October 14, the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association announced 
that its Board of Directors had approved 
“The Equality of Opportunity Bill” pro- 
posed to restore the Robinson-Patman 
Act to its original intent. Provisions of 
the Bill to be introduced in the House 
and Senate in January of 1955 were out- 
lined on page 11 of “The Canning Trade” 
issue of October 11. 


With this action announced by Asso- 
ciation Executive Vice-President Ralph 
B. Johnson, NAWGA joins hands in its 
sponsorship of the Bill with other food 
industry groups such as the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association, 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
the National Association of Reatil Gro- 
cers, United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, and the National Candy 
Wholesalers Associations. Thus NAWGA., 
which took no stand in the controversial 
Langer Bill (S-2604), so called broker- 
age monopoly bill (Sec. 2c) introduced in 
the last Congress, throws its full sup- 
port into this effort to strengthen Sec- 
tion 2b of the Act. 


The new measure has nothing to dc 
with brokerage, but supplements S-135' 
and HR-5848, introduced in the last Con 
gress, and would make it clear tha 
meeting competition in good faith is no’ 
a complete defense if the action tends to 
substantially lessen competition or to 
create a monopoly. Thus the legal loop- 
hole opened by the “meeting competi- 
tion” decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil of Indiana case, would 
be closed. 
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A Yardstick to Measure The 
Man Who Wants Your Vote 


By JOHN STUART 


Chairman of the Board, Quaker Oats Co. 
Reprinted by Permission from “Human 
Events” 


Have you ever heard a public office- 
seeker issue a clarion call for bigger 
waste and greater inefficiency in govern- 
ment? Or for more and higher taxes? If 
you have, that would indeed be the day. 


Unhappily for the consumer taxpayer 


' (which means all of us who are not in 


jail or on the town) too many candidates 
are campaigning for bad and expensive 
government, but they keep this carefully 
concealed behind a barrage of fair words 
and flowery phrases. When the gentle- 
man running for Congressman or United 
States Senator promises his constituents 
that, if elected, he will get them a bright, 


' new post office or a perfectly lovely irri- 


gation ditch, he is assuring them of a 
number of things that don’t even appear 


, in fine print at the bottom of his press 


release. Among these unmentioned 
items is the fact that post offices and 
irrigation ditches cost money, and that 
the government’s only source of money 
is taxes, or inflating the currency. 


Thus, the consumer taxpayer, in effect, 
is voting to pay for his own birthday 
present. Also, every government project 
means the hiring of more bureaucrats— 
which, of course, means more patronage 
to be dispensed by the winning candi- 
date. This, in spite of Civil Service and 
pious statements, adds more political 
hacks to the payroll. These gentry in 
turn merrily contribute to greater waste 
and inefficiency in government. Again, 
the consumer taxpayer is hooked. 


Now all of this is not to say there 
a’en’t many necessary and proper things 
tl at government should and must do if 
we are to have an orderly and decent 
country in which to live. Nor does it 
iniply that we don’t have many consci- 
e tious and competent government em- 
p oyees. Good schools, good roads, fire 
ad police protection, national defense, 
ec nservation and soil improvement pro- 
jects beyond the capacity of the indi- 
v jual farmer to implement are among 
tle many, many things which our com- 
p °x Twentieth Century world makes it 
essential for government to functional. 
iz . Our grandfather could hitch up the 
te .m and draw dirt to fill in the ruts 
al ng the road abutting his farm; today 
si -lane concrete highways aren’t being 
bi lt that way. 


Nevertheless, when the man who 
wants your vote gives out with glowing 
promises about what he is going to do 
for you and your community (if you will 
only elect him), better take a second 
look. You are more than likely to be the 
consumer taxpayer who foots the bill. 
And when he promises to cut down 
waste and inefficiency in government, 
when he promises to reduce your taxes, 
it is time to ask the gentleman a number 
of definitive questions, 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

Here are some that come to mind. Per- 
haps they might serve as a yardstick to 
measure the man who wants your vote, 
whether he be Independent, Republican 
or Democrat. 

1. Grants-in-aid by the Federal gov- 
ernment to the States have risen from 
$900 million in fiscal 1946 to approxi- 
mately $2.4 billion in fiscal 1954. * * * 
Will the candidate fight every measure 
which expands the shameful business of 
having the Federal government put the 
bite on local taxpayers, only to return 
to them their hard-earned tax dollars in 
so-called grants-in-aid, less a substantial 
percentage deducted for the Federal 
bureaucracy’s handling charge? 

2. According to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as of July 1953 “. . . the Post Office 
Department is now running in the red at 
the rate of $2 million every working day 
of the year. ...” From 1933-53 the 
Canadian postal operations have shown 
a surplus in all but two years, while the 
U. S. Post Office has had a deficit during 
the same period except for the war years 
1943-44-45. * * * Will the candidate vote 
for economies in postal operations and 
an increase in postage rates sufficient to 
put the Post Office on a self-supporting 
basis? 

3. Forty states generally require a 
Constitutional amendment or a vote of 
the people to authorize debt beyond cer- 
tain specified limits, except for repelling 
invasion. The average per capita debt 
for all of these states is less than $50. 
In the 8 states where there are either no 
Constitutional restrictions, or minor 
ones, the average per capita debt is 
$77.18; meanwhile the Federal govern- 
ment, where the debt limit is controlled 
only by a current Act of Congress, has 
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piled up a crushing per capita debt of 
over $1700. * * * Will the candidate go 
on record as unalterably opposed to the 
increase of our already astronomical na- 
tional debt, except for the purpose of re- 
pelling invasion? 

4. The Federal government operates 
over 100 business-type activities. It is 
the largest insurer, the largest lender, 
the largest ship owner, the largest ware- 
house operator, the largest grain owner, 
etc. etc. * * * Will the candidate sup- 
port legislation to prevent the govern- 
ment from competing with private busi- 
ness? 

5. As of June 30, 1955, the Federal 
government’s “credit” programs will 
have outstanding approximately $54.2 
billion in loans, loan guarantees, etc., on 
everything from peanuts to pickle fac- 
tories, * * * Will the candidate support 
legislation to get Uncle Sam out of this 
over-generous loan business? 

6. Private business has, along with al- 
most everyone else, had its fingers in the 
public pie. The major types of current 
Federal expenditures benefiting private 
business are: the postal deficit; maritime 
operating subsidies, navigation and 
other aids; various aids to air naviga- 
tion and air mail subsidies; losses accru- 
ing on defense production aids; uncollec- 
tible loans to large and small .businesses, 
etc. * * * Will the candidate vote to re- 
duce or eliminate subsidies to private 
business? 


7. Congress has voted billions of dol-° 


lars for the development of natural re- 
sources. Frightful waste has been in- 
volved in many of these projects. For 
example, in a project currently under 
consideration there is a “hidden” sub- 
sidy of around $1 billion in the irriga- 
tion phase which amounts to $2500 per 
acre where the average value of the land 
fully developed will be about $150 per 
acre. * * * Will the candidate oppose 
such economic humbug, even when the 
project is within his own area? 

8. As of May 31, 1954, more than 60 
percent of veterans receiving free medi- 
eal care in hospital beds were there for 
non-service connected disabilities. In 
addition, there were 21,505 veterans 
seeking (and cleared for) free hospitali- 
zation, all of whom were non-service con- 
nected cases. * * * Will the candidate 
join with others to prevent more raids 
on the Treasury of this special privilege 
type? 

9. Activities of the Federal govern- 
ment have expanded fantastically during 
the past 25 years. Today there are Fed- 
eral agencies in every county and city in 
America, plus 94 foreign countries and 
overseas regions. To support the activ- 
ities there are 1400 budgeted projects 
and programs into which Federal funds 
are pumped through most of the 2,800 
Treasury accounts. To administer this 
gruesome hodge-podge, there are 70 
principal agencies with 2,117 compon- 
ent units. * * * Will the candidate work 
for legislation to cut down to size our 
gargantuan bureaucracy? 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Fred Gunther (left) of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and Lon P. Flanigan, Jr., of 
Geneva, New York, members of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, evi- 
dently showing how to make a hot dog 
stand as they prepare for National Kraut 
and Frankfurter Week to be held Febru- 
ary 3-12 in 1955. Retailers and others 
wishing to join in on this always profit- 
able venture will be serviced with point 
of sale material which is now being 
readied by NKPA. 


NEW METAL CLAMPS FOR 
MULTI-UNIT SALES PACKAGES 


A new packaging device to spur multi- 
ple unit sales of canned products has 
been announced by the Packette Corp. 
of Milwaukee. 


The method makes use of metal clamps 
to combine 4 or 6 cans into a firm unit. 
Retail customers can remove the clamps 
with the flick of a jar or can opener. 


The clamps simplify the job of com- 
bining cans in popular “family pack” and 
“bargain pack” arrangements, and ac- 
cording to Joseph Brennan, secretary 
and treasurer of Packette, are less ex- 
pensive than cartons or other conven- 
tional overwrapping. When 6 cans are 
combined, openings in the clamps form 
a “take-home” handle. 


Coated with a rust preventive, the 
light gauge steel clamps are particularly 
suited for multiple packs of frozen fruit 
juices and other canned frozen items, 
Mr. Brennan said. He explains that the 
clamps not only withstand freezer case 
moisture, but also permit sale-appealing 
display formations. 

The clamps permit all types of display 
stacking both in and out of display cases, 
the cans, being held together both at the 
top and bottom by the metal devices. 

Can labels stay completely visible 
when Packette clamps are used, allowing 
familiar brand names and colors to exert 
their full sales power on retail cus- 
tomers. Shoppers can see at a glance 
what they are getting in a multiple unit, 
a strong advantage in self service outlets. 


Packette clamps are available to fit 
cans of from 6 ounces to 20 ounces, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brennan. From 150 to 
1,000 cans per minute can be pressed to- 
gether, he said, depending upon a con- 
cern’s production line methods. Either 
hand operated or automatic machines 
are available through Packette. Portable 
hand operated machines are available 
primarily for use at the retail level so 
that cans may be combined by grocers 
for special sales promotions. 

The advantages of the clamps are ex- 
pected to encourage many additional 
manufacturers and processors to go after 
multiple unit sales. An example, Mr. 
Brennan said, is the interest in the new 
device being shown by makers of dog 
and cat foods. Packette is located at 229 
E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


STAGE SET FOR TUNA WEEK 


Tuna from California will be publi- 
cized in all important national media 
during tuna week (Nov. 4-13) with spe- 
cial recipes, feature and news stories and 
pictures, according to Edwin L. Morris, 
executive director of the Tuna Research 
Foundation. Television and radio will 
broadcast the NTW message to con- 
sumers through scores of programs from 
the top network personality shows to 
independent stations throughout the 
country. 

In addition to this overall consumer 
campaign, individual member companies 
of the Foundation are all running special 
ad and promotional campaigns stressing 
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HE COULDN’T RESIST THE LURE 
—This poor Tuna is going to market 
instead of school because he followed the 
wrong streamlines. He will be canned 
for sure, along with select of this year’s 
record California tuna catch. National 
Tuna Week, November 4-13, will feature 
top harvest by offering choicest quality 
Tuna in years. Reeling in (really) is 
Tuna Queen Joen Selford, San Pedro, 
California. 


“tuna from California” to break simul- 
taneously. Point of purchase material 
has been widely distributed, and many 
displays with related items will be in 
evidence. Restaurants and hotels will in- 
clude special dishes on their menus. 

With all of this “push”, plus the 
abundance of the product, Morris pre- 
dicts that sales will again shoot up this 
year, and establish a record figure over 
the 1953 week. 


HOUSEWIFE FINDS REMOVAL SIMPLE—Packett clamps can be re- 


moved from cans with any ordinary can or jar opener. When the clamps come 
off the individual cans are intact, ready for use or storage on the pantry shelf. 
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TRADE ADVERTISING BEHIND 
PURPLE PLUM CAMPAIGN 


The Purple Plum Association, through 
the Don Dawson Company of Portland, 
Oregon, is running color ads in the Oc- 
tober issues of “Restaurant Manage- 
ment” and “Progressive Grocer” in the 
November issue of “Supermarket Mer- 
chandising” and the January issue of 
“American Restaurant”. The ads call 
attention to the consumer ad in the 
November “Woman’s Home Companion” 
and the continuing national sales and 
promotion program reaching the con- 
sumer. 


BLUE LAKE BROCHURE 
DESCRIBES AD AND PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


A handsomely illustrated brochure de- 
scribing the consumer and trade paper 
advertising behind Blue Lake Green 
Beans, and showing facsimiles of the ad- 
vertising, was mailed to all buyers and 
Blue Lake Green Bean brokers last week. 
Blue Lakes, according to the brochure, 
will be making 10 million calls a month 
on Mr. and Mrs. American Consumer 
during the fall and winter months. A 
sample of the ads to be run in “Ladies 
Home Journal”, “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion”, “MecCalls” and “Good House- 
keeping” tells the consumer that Blue 
Lakes, the aristocrat of the green bean 
family, are available in all four types, 
whole, vertical, French style, and cut. 


A two-thirds page ad to appear in “In- 
stitutions”, “American Restaurant”, and 
“Restaurant Management” provides a 
recipe for a “Sea Captain’s Bowl” made 
with Blue Lake Green Beans as a base. 
Another two-thirds page, describing the 
rapid rise in consumer acceptance, will 
appear in “Chain Store Age”, “Food 
Topies”, “Progressive Grocer”, “Super- 
market Merchandising”, “Supermarket 
News”, “Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups”. Still another one-third page ad, 
deseribing the advantages of the Blue 
Lake variety, will appear in “What’s 
New in Home Economics”, leading maga- 
zine of cooking teachers and food edi- 
‘ors. A list of members appears in each 
vade ad. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association Con- 

ention Committee have selected the 
neme PROMOTION for the Associa- 
on’s 40th Annual Meeting to be held in 
farrisburg, November 22 and 23. All 
veeches and displays will be directed 
wn the currently busy avenue of mer- 
iandising and promotion of canned 
ods ... and in this particular instance 
‘pecially Pennsylvania canned fruits 
ad vegetables. William E. Holley of 
harles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., and Roy 
). Snyder of R. D. & D. B. Snyder are 
o-Chairmen of the Convention Planning 
ommittee. 
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“GOLD MEDAL” AWARD—Wellman, 
Peck & Company of San Francisco have 
been awarded the 1954 Gold Medal for 
their Strawberry Preserves by the Con- 
sumer Reaction Council of the California 
State Fair at Sacramento with a high 
consumer acceptance score of 97.2 per- 
cent. Firm also received a Blue Ribbon 
for its entry of “Wellman” French Dress- 
ing. Attendance at the Fair during the 
past 3 years has averaged 769,179 
persons. 


Emil Rutz, president of Schuckl & Co., 
Inc., announces the appointment of 
Leonard Bakke as general manager of 
their Rancho Soup Co. and Sunnyvale 
Packing Co. divisions. Mr. Bakke re- 
joins the Company after an absence of 
five years and will direct sales and pro- 
motion of the Rancho Soup line and Aunt 
Penny’s White Sauce. 


GMA TO STUDY COUPONING 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., an- 
nounces that Ray Haun has been em- 
ployed to conduct a GMA study of cou- 
pon promotions. Mr. Haun was formerly 
manager of the New York Sales Devel- 
opment Department of This Week maga- 
zine and has conducted a number of 
studies on food distribution. He is well 
known in both manufacturing and dis- 
tributing circles. 

Basically, the GMA study will be de- 
voted to an exploration of ways and 
means by which couponing methods 
might be improved and the cost of 
handling coupons reduced. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Haun will seek answers to 
these three major questions: 


1. What can the manufacturer do to 
make it easier and more economical for 
distributors to process his coupons? 


2. What can distributors do to improve 
their methods of handling coupons so as 
to reduce the time and effort involved 
and thus reduce costs? 


3. What can be done by manufacturers 
and distributors cooperatively to mini- 
mize and possibly eliminate the mis- 
redemption of coupons? 


Mr. Haun has completed his prelimi- 
nary investigations into the over-all sub- 
ject of coupon promotions and is now 
engaged in the fact-finding aspects of 
the study. He is working with both inde- 
pendent and chain distributors, and with 
their national organizations, as well as 
with wholesalers and manufacturers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Willis. 


Abuse of the word “calorie” has been carried to a dangerous extreme, Dr. 
Henry B. Hass, president of Sugar Research Foundation and former head of 
the Purdue University chemistry department told a meeting of 139 of the 
country’s top newspaper food editors at their annual conference at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. This abuse has reached the point, Dr. Hass said, 
where people who want energy, which calories provide, are associating the’ 
word with overweight, which they don’t want, and thereby depriving them- 


selves of needed nutrients. 
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Governor Walter J. Kohler has pro- 
claimed November 7 to 13 as “Wiscon- 
sin Canned Foods Week.” The week 
coincides with the opening of the 50th 
Anniversary Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on November 7. In 
addition to the regular convention pro- 
gram, there will be an historical exhibit 
and a Golden Anniversary Dinner on 
Sunday evening. The proclamation 
points out that Wisconsin’s total acreage 
of vegetables for canning is the largest 
in America, and that its farmers receive 
more than $30 million a year for can- 
ning crops. The proclamation, with the 
cooperation of the American Can Com- 
pany, has been reproduced in poster form 
and distributed to canners and associate 
members who are requested to arrange 
for displays in their communities during 
“Canned Foods Week”. 


Northwest Canners Association, Board 
of Directors, have approved membership 
applications for the following firms: 


Albany Food Products, Inc., Albany, 
Oregon, V. V. Erntsen, Manager; G. 
Ghosn Canning Company, Mossyrock, 


Washington, G. Ghosn, Owner; Interstate 
Packers, Inc., Kelso, Washington, Stew- 
art Mayo, President; Varney Canning 
Company, Sunnyside, Washington, Reid 
W. Jensen, Manager. 


Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association 
thinks so much of the advertising, pro- 
motion and public relation programs of 
the National Canners Association, Ameri- 
ean and Continental Can companies, that 
they have turned over the entire after- 
noon session of their Annual Meeting to 
this subject. The meeting will be held 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Nov. 1. The Association 
has invited brokers and distributors espe- 
cially to attend the session. President 
Willkie and Dr. Stier of National Can- 
ners, Fenton Dowling of American Can, 
Delbert Johnson of Continental Can, will 
explain respective programs. Dwight C. 
Vredenburg, President of Chariton 
Wholesale Grocer Company, Chariton, 


Iowa, will talk on what these programs 
mean to the distributor. A broker will do 
the same. Guy E. Pollock is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 
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SAMUEL A. MENCACCI ROBERT R. HOPPER 


Robert R. Hopper was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of Robert F. Duem- 
ler, Division Vice President in Charge of 
Sales, Crown Can Division, Crown, Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc. Mr. Hooper is 
Staff Coordinator for the Sales Depart- 
ment and is located at Crown Can Divi- 
sion’s main plant in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Prior to coming with Crown, 
Mr. Hooper was with the Olin Cellophane 
Division of the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation. He acted in capacities of 
Assistant to the General Sales Manager 
and later as New York and New England 
District Manager for the Olin Cellophane 
Division . 


Samuel A. Menceacci has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Managing Director of 
the International Machinery Corporation, 
S. A., St. Nicolas-Waas, Belgium, a par- 
tially owned affiliate of the Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corporation. His new 
appointment takes effect immediately. 
Mr. Mencacci has been associated with 
Food Machinery for 18 years, during 
which time he has been actively engaged 
in sales and engineering in the food 
equipment field both in this country and 
abroad. Immediately prior to his new 
appointment, he was assistant sales 
manager of the company’s Canning Ma- 
chinery Division, San Jose, California, 
major producer of food preparation and 
processing equipment. The International 
Machinery Corporation produces food 
canning machinery as well as related 
agricultural and food preparation equip- 
ment for all the countries in Western 
Europe. 
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Illinois Canners Association will hold 
a Safety Meeting Luncheon at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
November 3, the day prior to the regular 
Convention meeting there. Robert Geidel, 
food section representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, will speak. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a forum 
discussion of canning operations, safety 
devices and practices. 


Tupeo News, house organ of The 
United Products Company, Westminster, 
Maryland, after a lapse of about a year, 
will be resumed, according to an an- 
nouncement, by Ralph Cover, President. 
Current issue, dated October 12, advises 
that 1954 volume of Creamogenized 
creamstyle corn exceeded 5 million cases, 
the largest, and that nothing even ap- 
proaching the quality has ever before 
been produced. Two factors are credited 
especially for the extra quality ... an 
increase in the “strata cook” pack, and 
the perfection of the “double-shear TUC 
cremaker” on the market for the first 
time this season. In addition, new 
methods at greatly reduced cost have 
produced the “fanciest’”? extra standard 
and standard corns ever produced from 
materials of like quality, the bulletin 
points out. 


Evidence of the excellent support be- 
ing given by retailers to the current con- 
sumer and trade relations program of 
the National Canners Association was 
brought to the attention of NCA mem- 
bers last week. The Association sent 
members copies of broadsides released to 
members by the Independent Grocers 
Alliance and the Roger Bell Merchandis- 
ing Service of the “Ladies Home 
Journal”. The Roger Bell broadside urge | 
an early harvest sale of canned fooi. 
The IGA also suggested a canned foods 
sale with emphasis on taste sales. Oth«r 
retail groups, NCA says, have been pu - 
ting on major canned foods sales drivis 
during the harvest period. 


The Can Manufacturers Institute w: 
one of 11 Trade Associations present 
with the National Safety Council’s awa): 
for outstanding work promoti! 
safety in small business. Presentati:: 
was made at the 42nd National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, October 18-22. 
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CONSOLIDATED ACQUIRES 
GIBBS & COMPANY 


W. T. Dixon Gibbs, President of Gibbs 
& Company, Ins., of Baltimore, and Mr. 
Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board of Consolidated Foods Corporation 
of Chicago, jointly announced on October 
15 the purchase of all the capital stock 
of Gibbs & Company, Ine., by the Con- 
olidated Foods Corporation. 

The announcement stated that it is not 
anticipated that any changes in the long 
established manufacturing and sales 
policies of Gibbs & Compay will be made, 
nor are any changes contemplated in 
management and personnel in general. 
More than 60 different canned food and 
specialty products will continue to be 
produced and distributed as in the past. 
And Mr. Gibbs will continue as president 
of the business founded by his grand- 
father. 

The two firms, both Maryland corpora- 
tions, have much in common. Consoli- 
dated traces its ancestry back to 1870 
when the C. D. Kenny Company was 
started in Baltimore. Just a few years 
later in 1883, Gibbs & Company was 
founded in the same city by Major John 
S. Gibbs. His son, the late John S. Gibbs, 
Jr., actively directed the company for 
almost 60 years, and his grandson, Mr. 
W. T. Dixon Gibbs now directs the com- 
pany. Two of its more popular products, 
tomato catsup and pork and beans, have 
been distributed under the will known 


Gibbs brand for more than 50 years. The 
distribution of the Gibbs brand has ex- 
panded from local markets to cover not 
only the United States but many foreign 
markets as well. Last year the company 
packed about 1,350,000 cases with sales 
amounting to $4,700,000. It has a net 
worth of $2,300,000. 

Since the acquisition of the C. D. 
Kenny Company in 1941, Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. S. M. Kennedy, now President 
of Consolidated Foods, have guided the 
destinies of this constantly growing firm. 
Since that time Consolidated has ac- 
quired, among others, Sprague-Warner & 
Company of Illinois, Western Grocer 
Company of Iowa, Marshall Canning 
Company of Iowa, Reid-Murdoch & Com- 
pany of Illinois, the Dannemiller Grocery 
Company of Ohio, and _ Rosenberg 
Brothers Company of California. Now 
one of the largest businesses of its kind 
in the world, sales for the year ending 
June 30, 1954, totaled $230,675,745. 


GRADES OF FROZEN GRAPE 
JUICE CONCENTRATE PROPOSED 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Frozen Grape Juice Con- 
centrate for Grape Beverage—the first 
to be formulated for this product—were 
proposed Oct. 15 by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The proposed standards 
were developed at the request of proces- 
sors and marketers of this product. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Louis L. Judge, 75, for 35 years a 
Food and Drug Inspector in the Balti- 
more District, died after a lingering ill- 
ness on Sunday, October 17, at Mercy 
Hospital, Baltimore. Before entering 
Government service, Mr. Judge, a son of 
Edward S. Judge, founder of “The Can- 
ning Trade”, and a brother. of Arthur I. 
Judge, Editor and owner of this publi- 
cation until his retirement in 1947, was 
associated in the family business. As an 
inspector he was well known to many 
canners in this area. He earned the re- 
spect and affection of the industry 
through his firm but gentle and under- 
standing enforcement of the provisions 
of the Food and Drug Law. He leave his 
widow, a son, two brothers and three 
sisters. 


Jean Joseph Juillard, a retired food 
importer of San Francisco, Calif., died 
at his home there, October 15, at the age 
of 73. He came to this country from his 
native France in 1907 and later organ- 
ized the Juillard Fancy Food Company. 
Featured were canned foods from all 
parts of the world. He retired from ac- 
tive participation in the business about 
six months ago. : 


GET THE 


FACTS 
ABOUT 


THERMOTIC 


2° STEAM BLANCHER 


for Mushrooms, Fruit, Vegetables 


See your Robins representative or 
wire, call or write direct. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Write today for literature that describes 
all the advanced features of this out- 
standing performer. It’s designed to eli- 
minate guess-work completely—gives you 
complete, easy control of process, reduces 
shrinkage, permits more uniform blanch- 
ing, gives you better quality and color. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Coal Truck Converted Into 
Tractor-Drawn Corn Wagon 


(See Front Cover) 


The development of the Sweet Corn 
Picker, accomplished just a few short 
years ago, and now as generally accepted 
as the Husker and Cutter, saved many 
hours of labor in the fields, and so is 
partially responsible at least, for keep- 
ing canned corn at a competitive price. 
Like every other new development, how- 
ever, it presented certain problems that 
did not exist before its development. 
Canners turned from wagons to trucks 
for speedy delivery from field to factory. 
Even so, it required additional tractors, 
wagons, and trucks to keep up with the 
pickers. 

Ralph C. Gable, owner of the Martin 
H. Cope Company cannery at Rheems, 
Pennsylvania, who built himself an 
Asparagus Picker this past spring, also 
figured out a way to cut down on his 
corn harvesting equipment this summer. 
Ralph took an old, six ton hydraulic lift 
coal truck and converted it into a 1% 
ton hydraulic-lift tractor drawn wagon. 


Just about everything except the lift 
mechanism, the chassis and the front 
wheels of the truck were discarded. 
Front wheels were put on the back and 
a special steering mechanism designed 
to enable the wheels to turn. A new 1% 
ton body of % inch steel plate, and a 
heavy duty ball suspension trailer-hitch 
just about completed an ingenious two 
wheel trailer type dump wagon. 


Only other equipment needed was an 
additional 5 gallon hydraulic fluid tank. 
This was necessary because the big ram 
on the coal truck required more fluid 
than that provided in the ordinary trac- 
tor hydraulic system. The pump on the 
International M does the job. 


To unload, the tractor operator cocks 
the wagon at right angles to the tractor 
to get clear of the corn picker. Unload- 
ing takes only a few minutes and two 
loads will fill one of the company trucks 
and four loads the other. 


CONTROL OF SEED-CORN 
MAGGOT; ONION THRIPS 
DESCRIBED 


Effective ways of controlling a pair of 
destructive insects—the seed-corn mag- 
got as a bean pest, and the onion thrips 
—are recommended in two new U. S. 
Department of Agriculture publications. 

Though beans and onions are the main 
targets of these two insects, they cause 
important damage to other crops. The 
seed-corn maggot attacks the sprouting 
seeds of corn, peas, and melons, and 
feeds in potato seed pieces, onions, 
turnips, and radishes. The onion thrips 
is a pest of cauliflower, cabbage, spinach, 
beets, and turnips. ‘ 

John C. Elmore, entomologist of the 
Department’s Agricultural Research 
Service, recommends that bean seed be 
treated prior to planting with aldrin, 
dieldrin, or lindane to protect germinat- 
ing seedlings from damage by the soil- 
infesting seed-corn maggot. The insecti- 
cide can be mixed with a fungicide—used 
to prevent diseases—and applied as a 
slurry to the bean seeds as a single 
treatment. By using dosages recom- 
mended by Elmore, less than an ounce 
of chemical per acre is needed. 


Extensive tests by research entomolo- 
gists J. Wilcox and F. H. Shrick show 
that timely dusting or spraying of 
growing,onions with DDT, dieldrin, hep- 
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tachlor, toxaphene, malathion, or para- 
thion will prevent damage by thrips, a 
very small insect that can reduce yields 
by 50 percent. Of these insecticides only 
malathion is recommended for use on 
onion foliage that is to be eaten. Mala- 
thion should not be applied to such foli- 
age within 5 days of harvest. 


Treatment of onions grown for bulbs 
with one of these chemical should start 
when field examinations show infesta- 
tions of about 10 thrips per plant. Repeat 
treatment in 10 days or 2 weeks, or, in 
heavily infested fields, treat every week. 

If onions are grown for seed, they can 
be sprayed or dusted as needed with any 
of these materials until plants begin to 
bloom. Then, only toxaphene should be 
used, since it is the least toxic to polli- 
nating bees. A good way to determine 
the presence of thrips in onion seedheads 
is described: Knock the seedhead against 
the palm of the hand. If two or three 
thrips drop out, there are probably 20 
or 30 still in the head, and immediate 
treatment is needed. 


(Single copies of either or both of the 
two leaflets are available free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Leaflet 370, “The Seed-Corn Maggot 
on Beans—How to Control It” and Leaf- 
let 372, “The Onion Thrips—How to Con- 
trol It.’’) 
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FINANCIAL 


RECORD CONTINENTAL 
EARNINGS 


Continental Can Company’s sales and 
net income were at record levels for the 
nine months’ period ending September 
30, 1954, General Lucius D. Clay, chair- 
man of the board announced Oct. 15. 

Net sales of $475,264,709 for the nine 
months were 11.1 percent higher than 
the $427,741,424 in the first nine months 
of 1953. 

Consolidated net income after all 
charges totalled $17,154,345, which was 
37.6 percent higher than the net income 
of $12,463,000 for the first nine months 
of 1953. 

After deducting preferred dividends, 
this income was equivalent to $4.63 per 
Common share on _ 3,606,738 Common 
shares outstanding at September 30, 
1954, compared with $3.45 per Common 
share on 3,422,264.8 Common shares out- 
standing September 30, 1953. 

Before income taxes, earnings of $34,- 
€86,345 for the nine months’ period com- 
pared with $30,997,000 for the same 
period of 1953. Depreciation and deple- 
tion amounted to $8,786,511 against $7,- 
333,900 for the first nine months of 1953. 

General Clay pointed out that the nine 
month earnings, after taxes, were 
greater than for any full calendar year 
in the company’s history, and that this 
record had been achieved in spite of a 10 
percent decrease this year in the size of 
the principal seasonal food packs. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 75c 
a share on the common was declared 
October 20, payable December 15 to 
stockholders of record November 24. The 
regular quarterly dividend was also de- 
clared on the $3.75 cumulative preferred 
stock of 93°%4,¢ a share, payable January 
3 to stockholders of record December 15. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation stock- 
holders at their annual meeting October 
14, authorized a pension plan and re- 
elected 15 Directors of the corporation, 
Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board, has announced. Following the 
stockholders meeting, the Board vre- 
elected all officers of the corporation. At 
the stockholders meeting, Mr. Cummings 
pointed out that the corporation’s 1et 
profits after Federal Income Taxes were 
$3,267,247 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954—a 12.4 percent increase over 
the preceding year. Corporation sales 
during the year totaled $230,675,7 45, 
marking the sixth consecutive year sa'es 
have reached new peaks. For the futwure 
Mr. Cummings predicts the corporat on 
will continue to do an increasing busi- 
ness because of population increa es. 
“The demand for processed foods”, Ir. 
Cummings stated, “is expected to con- 
tinue strong since consumers have mde 
it clear through food purchases that t ey 
want more and better processed foods 
for convenient eating.” 
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MARKET 


MARKET SUMMARY 


Possibly the two outstanding develop- 
ments affecting the canned foods mar- 
kets this week were the truckers’ strike, 
called a minute after midnight on Fri- 
day, October 15, at the Port of New 
York, and the teeming activity in the 
California tomato market. 


The truckers’ strike, following close on 
the heels of the longshoremen’s strike 
the week of October 4, threw such a 
seare into trucking employers that at 
least seven large chains and supers set- 
tled for a 25¢ hike in wages over the 
weekend. By Wednesday there was still 
a hard core of employer resistance, but 
with more and more employers signing 
up, it seemed rather definite by Wednes- 
day evening that the strike was prac- 
tically over. By the same token the trade 
this week was naturally more concerned 
with getting deliveries from piers than 
with placing new business. 


With tomato deliveries dropping off 
sharply in California, and a scarcity of 
offerings in the East and Midwest, Cali- 
fornia eanners are reported to have done 
a land office business on both whole 
tomatoes and products. So rapid was the 
pace, in fact, that many canners were 
unable to keep an accurate record of 
stocks to insure fulfillment of contracts 
so that toward the end of the week most 
had withdrawn, even after some rather 
sharp increases in price. Taking advan- 
iage of this situation a number of Ohio 
and Indiana tomato canners offered a 
little more freely on a firm price basis. 
Juice was offered at around $1.20 and 
for 2’s and 46 oz. respectively, and 
~1.50 to $4.75 for 10’s. Standard 303 
‘ matoes were listed at $1.35, extra 

andards at $1.50, faney at $1.65 to 

.75, and faney whole at $2.25. Fancy 

tsup f.o.b. Indiana was listed at $1.70 

' 14 oz. and $1.50 for extra standards. 


A steady movement in peas continued 
steady prices. There was some sharp- 
ooting in beans, but even in standards 
ere were indications of a firming tend- 
ey. Little change was noted in the 
lifornia and Northwest fruit situation, 
many items continue on the wanted 
t. The apple sauce market remains un- 
ttled. as reports come in from Eastern 
urees of prices even below last week’s 
w of $1.50. 
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Frozen Stocks in Line With Demand 


Judging from the USDA cold storage 
report just received covering stocks of 
frozen fruits and vegetables in ware- 
houses as of the end of September, 
frozen processors, in.a move to keep 
stocks at a level in line with demand, are 
generally increasing their fruit packs 
this year, while decreasing the packs of 
most vegetable products. Importantly, 
stocks of the leading fruit (strawberries) 
and the leading vegetable (peas) are 
well below the levels of a year ago, 
though necessarily higher than the 5 
year average. On the other hand, stocks 
of frozen orange juice (packing of which 
has not yet begun) though decreased by 
6 million gallons compared with a Sep- 
tember 1953 decrease of 4 million gal- 
lons, remain sharply higher than a year 
ago. 


During the month of September, stocks 
of frozen fruits were increased by 25 
million pounds compared to a 22 million 
pound increase in September 1953, and 
a five year 1949-53 average September 
increase of 11 million pounds. During 
the same month, stocks of frozen vege- 
tables increased by 90 million pounds 
compared with 115 million pounds in 
September 1953, and an average Sep- 
tember increase of 75 million pounds. 


FRUITS—tThe continued net into-stor- 
age movement of frozen fruits brought 
national stocks to more than 399 million 
pounds—a gain of almost 7 percent over 
the August 31 total and the stocks re- 
ported a year ago this date. Current 
stocks also were 15 percent greater than 
the September 30 average. Blackberries, 
blueberries, grapes, peaches, plums and 
prunes were the fruit items contributing 
to the total net increase as stocks of all 
the other fruits were reduced in quantity 
during September. The most significant 
changes were in stocks of peaches which 
at 31 million pounds were up 12 million 
pounds from the month before and 4 mil- 
lion above the stocks of a year ago this 
date. Blueberry stocks showed a gain of 
8 million pounds since August 31 to total 
29 million pounds and were 13 million 
pounds over those of September 30, 1953. 
Cherry stocks were reduced by 7 million 
pounds to 69 million which compares 
with 66 million a year ago this date. 
Strawberry stocks at 142 million pounds 
were slightly under the stocks of the 
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month before. A year ago over 149 mil- 
lion pounds were on hand. 


VEGETABLES — Frozen vegetable 
holdings advanced 90 million pounds dur- 
ing September to total 692 million 
pounds. But this increase was about 20 
percent less than the September 1953 in- 
crease at which time stocks totaled 688 
million pounds. Stock increases were re- 
ported for almost all frozen vegetable | 
items with the exception of asparagus, 
green peas, spinach, pumpkin and squash. 
Stock increases for lima beans, corn and 
snap beans were significantly large 
enough to bring snap beans and corn to 
new storage records and lima beans close 
to the 1953 record high. 

End of the month stocks in detail are 
shown in the table below: 


END-OF-MONTH STOCKS OF 
FROZEN FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES 
Sept. Sept. Au. Sept. 
1949-53 av. 1953 1954 1954 
1,000 1,000 1,00° 1,000 
pounds pounds poun! pounds 
Commodity 
Fruits, frozen: 
10,916 8,210 8.62° 7.767 
5.181 4,250 4,079 4,092 
Blackberries _...... 14,990 19,414 9,4¢° 16,342 
Blueberries _........ 17,7386 15,867 27.60% 29,317 
Cherries 66,042 76,226 69,114 
Grapes 5,254 1,42% 5,789 
Peaches 26,680 19,252 30,859 
‘Plums, prunes .. 8,279 8,706 3,794 9,613 
Raspberries « 32,875 35,373 41.674 19,291 
Strawberries ...... 116,710 149,025 1435°5 142,292 
Young, Logan, 
12,602 11,198 16077 14,760 
All other fruits.. 28,805 Menten 28.72) 28,861 
Total 48,552 373,522 374,515 399,088 


Juices, frozen: 


Orange juice! ....117,226 136,975 286,7°* 223,41 
28,5 22,5¢ 


Gals. equiv.? ...... 11,841 13,836 £¢) 2 5 
Other fruit juices 

and purees ...... 49,066 70,370 114,94) 104,047 
Vegetables, frozen: 
Asparagus .......... 14.733 21,214 19,532 
Beans, lima ........ 81,155 101,841 60,27> 111,187 
Beans, snap ...... 64,933 82,059 86,24° 101,145 
19,618 35,314 27,0 30,383 
Brussels sprouts.. 6,073 6,126 12,04% 13,435 
Cauliflower _........ 6,325 11,948 10,472 11.716 
Corn, sweet ...... 53,613 72,037 60,4°5 92,034 
Peas, green ........ 173,998 224,559 197,725 189,372 
Pumpkin, squash 5,522 7,163 4,26) 3,864 
33,345 52,871 36,005 32,630 
All other 

vegetables _...... 47,3853 73,221 86,447 86,558 
Total 688,353 602,30. 691,857 


1 Orange juice—single strength an' concen- 
trated. Includes stocks in packer avcd_ public 
warehouses. 

2 Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per 
gallon. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomato Interest Centered On California— 
Sweet Potato Prices Reflect Larger Runs— 
Broader Demand For Pumpkin And Cran- 
berry Sauce—Less Than Expected Demand 
For Kraut—Peas Steady—Some Pressure In 
Beans—Special In Columbia River Salmon 
Draws Attention — Sardines Unchanged — 
Cocktail Promotion. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1954 


TOMATOES—tThere is a firm market 
here. However, attention just now is 
centered on the West Coast where some 
of the leading canners have withdrawn. 
As pointed out some time ago the over- 
all tomato supply position may turn out 
to be the poorest this season in recent 
years. In California for the first week 
of the current processing season the re- 
ceipts at canners plants dropped below 
last year. The total receipts to October 
8, 1954, were 1,001,581 cases, as against 
1,020,549 cases last year. 


In the Mid-West, the offerings are 
moderate while in the East there is un- 
questionably a tightening of the supply 
trend. In both areas, however, the mar- 
kets lack important buying power and 
until this develops it is realized that 
there will be little in the way of impor- 
tant price moves. To the surprise of 
many there are still scattered offerings 
out of the Tri-States on a basis not too 
far above the season low despite the 
bullishness of the supply. Some sellers 
indicated that standards were available 
as low as $1.15 per doz., for 303s, f.o.b. 
cannery, but quality was considered 
questionable. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Some Cali- 
fornia canners withdrew offerings on all 
products, including tomato juice, paste, 
catsup, pulp and chili sauce. The feeling 
is that current packing operations will 
show a total well below last year when 
the U. S. production of canned tomatoes 
amounted to 20,841,000 cases, chili sauce 
2,564,00 cases, catsup 19,116,000 cases, 
tomato juice 32,733,000 cases and pulp 
2,748,000 cases. The feeling is that 
when and if, California canners return 
to the market and offer products, they 
will be on a very restricted scale and at 
a price basis above the last quoted. The 
market tightness was also attributed to 
the fact that many buyers anticipated 
such a trend and bought freely of 1953 
packs, which for some time were press- 
ing on the markets. 


SWEET POTATOES—Opening prices 
on the new pack were at declines, re- 
flecting a larger processing total and 
also a more plentiful run of raw stock. 
Some feel that important buying may 
follow for holiday needs. For No. 3 
squat fancy vacuum pack most sellers 
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were asking $2.00 per doz. f.o.b. Mary- 
land, Virginia and New Jersey canneries. 


PUMPKIN —A broader demand was 
noted for this item, but the supply this 
year in the East promised to be smaller 
with a number of canners not operating. 
As a result this year there is a better 
demand. Holiday buying is now under- 
way. For 2%s fancy pumpkin, the mar- 
ket is $1.35 to $1.40 and 10s from $5.00 
to $5.25 per doz. as to seller and quality. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Holiday de- 
mand continues to hold well and the 
market is very steady. A number of can- 
ners who earlier in the season offered 
rather freely at somewhat lower prices 
are now withdrawn, a move that is ex- 
pected to help the market. For 300s, 
fancy strained and whole the market 
holds at $1.50 per doz f.o.b. cannery. 


SAUERKRAUT —The market is a 
little soft, but there is not much selling 
pressure at the moment. The action ap- 
pears to come largely from a smaller 
trade demand than expected. For 2s, the 
market is around $1.00, 2%s at $1.20- 
$1.25, and 10 at $4.10-$4.25, f.o.b. New 
York State cannery. 


PEAS—tThere is a fairly good move- 
ment underway and the colder weather 
has increased the call from many dis- 
tributing outlets. As a rule the price 
basis is steady and a number of canners 
in the Tri-States withdrew on certain 
size packs. Standard 4 sieve Alaskas 
Maryland commands $1.15 per doz. for 
3038s, f.o.b., and some sellers would not 
shade $1.20. For standard 4 sieve Alaskas 
Wisconsin the market is maintained at 
$1.20 to $1.25 per doz. f.o.b. for 3038s. 


STRING BEANS—This market lacks 
particular action at this time as far as 
buyers are concerned. There is some 
selling pressure especially in the Penn- 
sylvania area as new pack beans are 
proving to be in larger supply than many 
interests feel is healthy at this time. 
Furthermore, the offerings from Mary- 
land, Georgia, Florida and the Ozarks, 
as well as the Mid-West are more than 
sufficient to take care of trade needs just 
now. Standard cut ungraded 3038s, f.o.b. 
Maryland, were priced at $1.00, while 
standard 5 sieve cut, f.o.b. Michigan- 
Wisconsin, were quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 
per doz. f.o.b. for 303s. Most buyers were 
coming into the market only as their 
requirements made it necessary. 


SALMON—A leading Columbia River 
salmon canner cut the price basis of 
fancy blueback salmon $2.00 per doz. 
f.o.b. cannery establishing a schedule of 
$19.00 per case f.o.b. for this pack. The 
offer was said to be temporary, and was 
listed as a special. The demand improved 
immediately and some fair sales were 
made at this level. 


Price on fancy chinooks remained un- 
changed at $20.00 to $21.00 per case for 
halves, f.o.b. cannery. Fancy Puget Sound 
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sockeye salmon was moving at $16.50 per 
case for halves f.o.b. and was probably 
relieving the pressure on the market for 
pinks and reds. For the few lots of fancy 
red sockeyes sellers asked $28.00 and for 
Alaska reds $27.50 per case, f.o.b., 1s 
tall, shipping point. 


SARDINES—No fresh market devel- 
opments in this item. The Maine pack 
continued very small and the season ap- 
parently is at an end. The bulk of the 
fish running at the moment is entirely 
of small sizes and this operation is con- 
fined to a few points in view of the high 
prices asked. For keyless quarters, there 
were some sellers offering at $6.50 per 
case, while a few were holding for $6.75 
per case f.o.b. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—The trade showed 
considerable interest in the announce- 
ment that a heavy advertising and pro- 
motion program would get underway for 
consumption of this fruit in a_ short 
while. The object is to bring to the at- 
tention of the housewife the advantage 
of using this pack for holiday needs. The 
general market held firm and the offer- 
ings on choice f.o.b. West Coast ship- 
ping point were at $2.15 to $2.20 per doz. 
for 303s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tomato Business At Rapid Rate As Prices 

Head Upward—Small Fig Pack Winding Up 

— Peaches Unchanged — Heavy Pack of 

Sauce — Olive Packing Underway — Tuna 

Market Remains Unsettled—Price Negotia- 
tions Tie Up Sardine Boats. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 21, 1954 


TOMATOES — Deliveries of tomatoes 
to California canners have been dropping 
sharply of late, with the total as of 
October 8th, the latest reported by the 
Canners League of California, amount- 
ing to 1,001,581 tons, against 1,020,549 
tons a year earlier. Warm weather i: 
favoring the crop but both growers anc 
canners report that deliveries will b 
light from now on. Price lists on toma 
toes and tomato products have bee) 
changing rapidly during the past te) 
days and all have been heading upward. 
Some have been little short of fantastic 
Business has been coming in so rapid]. 
that it is not possible to estimate jus 
how much of the expected pack is unde’ 
contract. A canner who sold some fanc 
30 per cent tomato paste just four week + 
ago at $8.50 has recently taken othe» 
orders from the same buyers at $13.00. 
Fancy whole peeled tomatoes are mov- 
ing at $1.70 for No. 303, $2.00 for No. °, 
$2.50 for No. 2% and $9.25 for No. 10.. 
Some standard No. 303s have sold durin:" 
the week at $1.30, No. 2s at around $1.5) 
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ind No. 10 at $6.75. The entire list of 
omato puree and tomato paste is on the 
nove upward. Sales are reported of 
1.045 puree at $1.90 for No. 2% fancy 
ind of 1.06 at $2.25, with No. 2s in 1.045 
it $1.65. Fancy paste of 26 percent is 
celling at $11.25, 29 percent at $12.50 
and 30 per cent at $13.00. 


FIGS —Some canners of figs have 
ceased operations for the season and 
others are planning to close down during 
ithe week. The season is ending a little 
earlier than usual and the pack may 
casily be smaller than that of 1953, 
owing to the smaller size of the fruit 
and the prevalence of splits, especially 
early in the season. The purchase of a 
substantial lot by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the school lunch program re- 
lieved the marketing situation just be- 
fore canning got under way. 


PEACHES — The situation on Cali- 
fornia peaches is largely without change, 
the heavy early business on clings hav- 
ing caused many withdrawals. Prices 
are being firmly maintained on items 
still available with less spread between 
lists than in a long time. The tight 
situation on cling peaches has strength- 
ened the demand for freestones, especi- 
ally Elbertas. Some unusually fine lots 
of Elbertas have changed hands at $3.50, 
but most canners are quoting fancy at 
$3.35-$3.87% for No. 2%s. Choice is 
moving at $2.75-$2.85 for this size. 


APPLE SAUCE —A heavy pack of 
apple sauce has been made in California 
and warehouses are loaded, with a con- 
siderable part of the output contracted 
for. The trade reports that the Eastern 
market is showing a little weakness with 
some fancy No. 303 offered the Western 
trade at $1.50. Freight rates, however, 
prevents sales in this territory. The 
California product is generally priced at 
$1.50 for choice and $1.65 for fancy No. 
303, with No. 10 faney pegged at $9.25- 
$9.50. 


OLIVES—The processing of olives is 
derway quite generally and the Olive 
dustry Board has given formal ap- 
oval to an extensive consumer and 
de advertising program for the first 
f of 1955. Emphasis will be given the 
veh issues of magazines to capitalize 
the use of ripe olives in meatless 
hes for Lent. Owing to the light pack 
t season, with the result that stocks 
‘e been badly broken and some sizes 
reely to be had, shipments to the end 
August were down 22 percent as com- 
ed with the same period last year. 
vever, comparing August 31, 1954, 
h August 31, 1953, available stocks 
e down 50 percent. Retailers have 
perated by filling in with other sizes 
‘re suppliers have not been able to 
ply items normally stocked. While 
© -ning prices have not been named on 
' y pack quite a few tentative orders 
bh -e been placed on items now scarce. 
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TUNA—The canned tuna market is 
still badly upset, with many sales re- 
ported at prices not in keeping with pub- 
lished lists. From San Diego comes the 
report that nearly 50 American tuna 
boats are tied up waiting to unload their 
cargoes because heavy imports of Japa- 
nese tuna have flooded the packing mar- 
ket. Fancy light meat canned tuna is 
moving at $11.25 for %s, with standard 
offered at $11.00, chunks at $10.50 and 
grated at $8.75. Fancy white meat alba- 
core moves in a routine manner at $14.25. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon is 
still under way in British Columbia, with 
the pack for the season to October 9 
officially placed at 1,623,175 cases. This 
compares with 1,716,158 cases to a cor- 
responding date last year. The pack of 
pink salmon there is less than one half 
that of last year, but there were larger 
packs made of red salmon, king salmon, 
steelhead trout, cohoes and chums. 


SARDINES — The only landings of 
sardines made this season to date at 
California ports have been at San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey, where to October 14 
they totaled 3,609 tons. The San Pedro 
purse seine fleet is tied up pending a 
settlement of ex-vessel price negotia- 
tions. Similar price negotiations were 
settled on October 12 a year ago, at a 
price of $100 a ton. Canners have 
handled but 4,790 tons of mackerel at 
San Pedro and Long Beach this year, 
against 23,300 tons to this date last year. 
Again, it is a dispute over the price to 
be paid for fish. 


A YARDSTICK TO MEASURE THE 
MAN WHO WANTS YOUR VOTE 


(Continued from page 7) 


TAXPAYERS DOLLAR SQUANDERED 

If any gentle reader feels that the 
foregoing questions are too tough and 
that no candidates should be so put on 
the spot by his constituents, here are 
some grim examples of what is happen- 
ing to the consumer taxpayer’s dollars. 
They are furnished by the Tax Founda- 
tion: 


When an Army general spends $1,200 
of the taxpayers’ money to build a fancy 
kennel for his dogs, what does it really 
mean to the individual citizen? Sure, 
that’s $1,200 more needed in taxes, but 
such a small sum gets lost in the billion 
dollars the Federal government collects 
and spends every few days. 


Nevertheless, those separate items of 
waste add up and, if you take a hard 
look, you can see what they mean for 
the individual American. For example, 
it would take a year’s income taxes paid 
by three workers in a sporting goods fac- 
tory to pay for the comfort of the gen- 
eral’s dogs. 
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Investigation of construction costs for 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Kansas City, Missouri, disclosed exces- 
sive architect-engineering and supervis- 
ory expense of about $400,000. Excessive 
land costs totaled another $26,000. 

It would take a year’s income taxes 
from 620 building construction workers 
to pay for this item of waste. 


A United States Senator reported 
checking the U. S. air base building pro- 
gram in North Africa and finding an 
80-mile fuel pipeline leading nowhere— 
and $2 million worth of surplus lumber 
just baking in the noonday sun. 


Some 4,854 workers in American saw- 
mills, and planning mills would pay a 
year’s income taxes to buy this hot 
lumber. 


After World War II, the U. S. loaned 
$329,000 to Alaskan Eskimos to provide 
better floors and ceilings for their igloos 
as a health measure. A recent check 
showed that some $218,000 have not been 
paid back—with most of the loans in 
default. 


A year’s incomes taxes from 302 work- 
ers in special-trade contracting would 
just about equal this $218,000. 


In June, 1951, the Air Force bought 
142 miles of nine-foot, chain-link fenc- 
ing for $1.5 million. Some two-thirds of 
it was still unused a year later. And 2% 
years later, the date of the latest check, 
the Air Force was still scouting around 
trying to find some place to use the 
fence. 


Cost of fence: equal to the income 
taxes paid on a year’s work by 2,049 
workers manufacturing fabricated wire 
products. 


The Naval Air Station at Glenview, 
Illinois, spent $13,140 each to remove five 
broken-down farm buildings from a pro- 
posed air strip. Then it requested 
$10,000 each to make the buildings liv- 
able. The request was turned down be- 
cause the buildings weren’t worth the 
investment. The original moving job 
cost the taxpayer $65,700. 


That figure equals a year’s income 
taxes paid by 182 workers in general 
construction contracting. 


The Air Force leased storage space in 
Philadelphia for $215,000 a year, and 
then never used it. The lease was finally 
cancelled but not until rental and main- 
tenance had cost the government some 
$251,000. 

The quarter-million dollars is what 
332 workers in plumbing and heating 
contracting pay on a year’s income. 

Speaking before a Government Econ- 
omy Rally at Town Hall, New York City, 
May 25, 1954, the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover said: “Our Republic is beset by 
many dangers. But there is one we can 
control if we have the will to do so. 
That is, waste, unnecessary spending 
and unbalanced budgets. . . . That will 
power can be provided by the citizens of 
the country... .” 
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How Many Peas in A Pod? 


That depends of Course on the Blessing of Mother Nature -— - 


as does the entire Canning Industry. But there are historical records that 


indicate trends. These will be found in 


THE 1954 ALMANAC 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1954 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% discount on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e Acreages e@ Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
@ Box specifications e Can Sizes e Can Prices 
e@ Label Weights. 
And much more information not assembied anywhere else 


1 copy with each subscription to THE CANNING TRADE. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Please use this order blank 


Please send copies of the 1954 ALMANAC at $2.00 each (20% Discount 


for 20 or more) 


Name 
Company 
Address City State 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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